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ABSTRACT 

This paper provides an overview of educational, 
legal, and philosophical aspects of integration of Massachusetts 
students with disabilities. It discusses effective practices based on 
current research, the experience of parents and practitioners, and 
model programs. Introductory sections consider the importance of the 
integration concept and offer an historical and legal perspective. 
Support for integration is documented with a literature review 
examining benefits of integration and the efficacy of the existing 
service delivery system. Specific practices that promote integration 
are offered. These address: (1) school organization; (2) curriculum, 
pedagogy, and evaluation; (3) professional development; and (4) 
student, family, and community collaboration. Recommendations are 
then offered for each of these areas. Integrated programs in nine 
Massachusetts school districts are described. Appendices provide the 
following: statutory and regulatory definitions; guiding questions 
for the evaluation process; strategy ideas for supporting students in 
regular classes; and specific change strategies in each of the four 
listed areas. (Contains 150 references.) (DB) 
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From the Commissioner 



A focus or. integration: 

Throughout the years, the educational system has been dependent upon 
separate classes and separate schools to deliver needed educational 
services to students with special needs. One result is a dual system of 
education in which students with special needs are separated from their 
nondisabled peers for all or part of the school day. 

Building the capacity of regular education to educate all students remains 
a critical task facing educators. The literature documents that integration 
is beneficial for nondisabled students and for students with special needs. 
Many studies suggest increased benefits not only for students but also for 
professionals, families, and the larger community. Massachusetts law 
recognizes the importance of integration in its mandate for placement of 
students with special needs in the least restrictive environment. 

This advisory . A Focus on Integration: I ncluding All Students, offers a 
statewide dialogue on integration by posing critical questions school 
districts and families ask as they initiate integration activities. In addi- 
tion, the paper presents an overview of the pertinent educational, legal, 
and philosophical aspects of integration. Effective practices based on 
current research, the experience of parents and practitioners, and a 
sample of model programs are included as well. 

With the 1990 passage of the Americans with Disabilities Act, our nation 
is affirming once again a national policy of inclusion for all people with 
disabilities within our society. As educators in Massachusetts prepare to 
enter the twenty-first century, regular education and special education 
must join together in a comprehensive examination of existing programs 
and practices to ensure the inclusion of all students in the richness of 
school and community life. 



Rhoda E. Schneider 
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WHY DISCUSS INTEGRATION TODAY? 



Integration is a broad term which refers to the opportunities 
for the student with a disability to have access to, inclusion 
in, and participation in all activities of the total school 
environment. Effective integration means planning and 
providing maximal opportunities for interactions between 
non-disabled students and their peers who have disabilities. 
These interactions can and should occur in a variety of 
settings and ways. 1 

Taylor, Biklen, Lehr, and Searl 

An inclusive concept, integration enables a student with special needs to 
participate fully in the regular education environment physically, so- 
cially, and academically. More comprehensive than the practice of 
academic mainstreaming, integration is differentiated by the scope of 
activities in which the student is engaged. An integrated program recog- 
nizes the strengths and needs of the whole student, including the physi- 
cal, social, and academic, giving equal consideration to each of these in 
the development of program options. It embraces the student with 
special needs by including him/her as an integral member of the regular 
class. 

While the intended outcome of special education legislation has been to 
ensure the opportunities of students with special needs to be educated 
with their nondisabled peers, this goal has not been achieved for many 
students. Due to the development of a separate service delivery system, 
e.g., pullout, separate classes, as the primary mode of special education 
instruction, a dual system of education has emerged in which students 
with special needs are separated from their nondisabled peers for part or 
all of their school day. 2 

In Ma^ -.chusetts, as in many states, a larger percentage of students \ ith 
special needs are enrolled in programs at the more restrictive end of the 
service delivery continuum than ever before. A Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education analysis of October 1, 1990 enrollment data reveals 
that of the 17% public school aged children and youth enrolled in special 
education programs across the state, 24.2%, or nearly one of every four 
students in special education, is attending special classes or special day 
and residential schools for 60% or more of his/her school day. 3 This 
represents an increase of 209% during the past fifteen years (see graph on 
next page). In addition, the percentage of students enrolled in special 
education programs for up to 60% of their school day has increased over 
the past fifteen years by over 200% (see graph on next page). 



An integrated program 
recognizes the strengths 
and needs of the whole 
student, including the 
physical, social, and 
academic, giving equal 
consideration to each of 
these in the development 
of program options. 
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1974 Sped Enrollment 



1991 Sped Enrollment 
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Key to Prototypes 



With the growing 
reliance on separate 
programs to deliver 
support services to 
students with special 
education needs, a 
reexamination of these 
programs is warranted. 



502.3 
502.4 
502.4i 



502.5 
502.5 



Regular education program with no more 
than 60% time out of the class 
Substantially separate special class 
placement 

Substantially separate special class 
placement in a facility other than a public 
school regular education facility 
Special education day school program 
Special education residential school 
program 



With the growing reliance on separate programs to deliver support 
services to students with special education needs, a reexamination of 
these programs is warranted. Several questions relevant to such separate 
programs need to be raised: Does this method of service delivery work? 
Have separate programs been effective in meeting students* instructional 
needs? Have they been effective in preparing students with special needs 
to participate more successfully in regular education programs and within 
the community? 

This paper addresses these questions by presenting an overview of the 
legal mandate for the education of students with special needs, a sum- 
mary of recent research on integration, recommendations that school 
practitioners and families can follow, and samples of integrated pro- 
grams. The next section offers an historical and legal perspective of 
special education. 
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HISTORICAL AND LEGAL PERSPECTIVE 



I believe the burden of proof ... ought to rest with that 
administrator or teacher who seeks ... to segregate 
(3- handicapped student] from nonhandicapped 
children.... 4 Miller 

During the early seventies, the principle of equal educational opportunity 
was extended to students with special education needs in the Pennsylva- 
nia Association for Retarded Children v. Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia (PARC) 5 and Mills v. DC. Board of Education ( Mills) 6 cases. In 
both cases, the federal courts strongly endorsed the rights of students 
with special needs to participate in school programs within the Least 
Restrictive Environment (LRE) that could provide the type and quality 
of service required to meet the unique educational needs of each student. 

In drafting special education legislation, the framers of both P. L. 94-142 
(reauthorized in 1990 as P. L. 101- 476, the federal Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act, IDEA) and Chapter 766 of the Acts of 1972 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts indicated a strong preference for 
integrated programs for students with special needs (see Appendix A for 
statute and regulation references). The laws specifically provide that to 
the "maximum extent appropriate" students with disabilities will be 
integrated with nondisabled students in academic and nonacademic 
activities. Both laws ensure that special education services and supports 
can be provided in the regular education classroom and that students can 
be separated from regular education only when there is clear evidence 
showing that even with additional services, e.g., specialized equipment, 
modified curriculum, classroom aides, participation is not deemed appro- 
priate. It is not a prerequisite to placement in the least restrictive envi- 
ronment that a student with disabilities learns at the same level and/or 
rate as his/her classmates. 

Both the federal and state statutes contain specific language that empha- 
sizes the preference for the least restrictive environment as the program 
option of choice. Congressman Miller, a framer of P. L. 94-142, estab- 
lished this legislative intent by underscoring the student's right to be in a 
regular classroom and by compelling educational personnel to demon- 
strate that removal is warranted. The presumption in Congressman 
Miller's statement is that the regular education environment is the pre- 
ferred placement option for students with special needs. 

This implies that educators are obliged first to provide accommodations 
and services for students with special needs within the regular classroom 
before considering a separate instructional setting in which there may be 
no opportunity to interact with nondisabled peers. The fundamental right 
to interact educationally and socially with nondisabled peers underlies 
the concept of the least restrictive environment. 



It is not a prerequisite 
to placement in the least 
restrictive environment 
that a student with 
disabilities learns at the 
same level and/or rate 
as his/her classmates. 
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SUPPORT FROM THE LITERATURE 



There is ample evidence that 
integration is beneficial for 
students with special needs as 
well as for their nondisabled 
peers. 



The ultimate rationale for quality education of students 
in an integrated setting is based not onHy on law and 
pedagogy, but also on values. What kind of people are 
we? What kind of society do we wish to develop? 
What values do we honor? 7 

Gartner and Lipsky 

A review of the literature provides solid support for both the concept and 
practice of integration. The national movement toward inclusionary 
schooling has helped to stimulate research in the practical aspects of 
integration. Issues covered in the literature focus on the benefits of 
integration, the efficacy of the existing service delivery system, and the 
instructional practices and models that make integration work. The 
literature shows that integration is beneficial for students identified with 
mild, moderate, and intensive special needs. 

This section provides a synopsis of the literature and helps to answer the 
questions: What are the benefits of integration? Has the existing service 
delivery system been effective in meeting students' instructional, social, 
and behavioral needs? What supports are necessary to make integration 
work? Will integrated programming prepare students with special needs 
to participate more successfully in school and within the community? 

To better understand the factors involved in the process of integration, 
those factors pertaining to the benefits of integration and the efficacy of 
the existing service delivery system are examined below. 

Benefits of Integration 

The trend toward mainstreyming and integration coincides 
with the effective school movement initiated by regular 
educators to identify organizational factors that positively 
influence classroom learning. Both of these developments 
emphasize diversity and the importance of a quality 
education for students. Most importantly, they recognize 
the value of creating learning environments that maximize 
the opportunity for all children to learn. s 

Berres and Knoblock 

There is ample evidence that integration is beneficial for students with 
special needs as well as for their nondisabled peers. The stated benefits 
of integration for students with special needs include: improved social 
and academic skill development; improved educational outcomes; more 
effective preparation for independence and community life; and im- 
proved opportunities for obtaining gainful employment upon graduation. 
Further, nondisabled peers and students with special needs enrolled in 
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integrated activities develop an appreciation of individual similarities and 
differences. 10 In fact, data show that nondisabled peers gain in academic 
achievement when they participate in integrated programs. 11 



Movement toward an inclusionary education stems from a growing 
recognition, partly based on effective schools research, that among the 
characteristics contributing to a productive learning environment is the 
use of heterogeneous grouping. 12 This grouping practice that accommo- 
dates the increasing student diversity found in today* s society has been 
particularly effective with students with low achievement. "Research 
indicates that students of lower ability experience greater academic gains 
in classes that include high ability students." 13 Heterogeneous student 
groupings also promote the use of instructional practices, such as coop- 
erative learning, which result in improved student achievement. 14 Thus 
the movement toward integrated programs is an application of what now 
is recognized as effective instructional practice for all students. 

There are distinct advantages for nondisabled peers participating in 
integrated programs. For instance, students without disabilities are likely 
to gain a sense of perspective from participating in integrated programs. 15 
Parents of nondisabled students in Washington cited gains in self-esteem 
and social opportunities as the reasons they strongly support their 
children's participation in integrated programs. 16 In a Delaware study of 
integrated programs in which regular and special education teachers 
collaboratively taught integrated classes, nondisabled students had the 
greatest gains in academic achievement. 17 

The increased participation of students with special needs in the regular 
education class reduces the amount of instructional time students would 
miss if they were to receive special education services outside of the 
regular classroom. The provision of instructional services in one setting 
ensures continuity in instruction, consistency in teacher expectations, and 
a more cohesive educational program. Perhaps the most important 
finding of one study is that "pull-in" or ; ntegrated programs foster 
teacher collaboration focused on instructional planning, thus enabling 
teachers to accommodate student difference- in their design of 
instructional activities. 18 

Another benefit of integrated programs is that students with special 
needs, who have the opportunity to practice needed skills in an integrated 
environment, are more likeiy to generalize those skills across environ- 
ments. 19 Research demonstrates that "planned, structured and continu- 
ous integration activities" are essential if students with special needs arc 
to demonstrate consistently meaningful change in social behavior or 
attitude. 20 Thus, students with special needs have increased opportunities 
to enhance their development of functional academic and social skills 
when participating in integrated programs. 

Additionally, researchers studying the integration of students with inten- 
sive special needs indicate that integration is beneficial for all 1 tudents. 



Thus the movement 
toward integrated 
programs is an applica- 
tion of what is now 
recognized as effective 
instructional practice 
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As students with 
special needs are 
integrated into 
regular classrooms, 
their nondisabled 
peers become an 
important source of 
modeling, assistance, 
and friendships. 



Results indicate that students with intensive special needs who were 
placed in integrated settings had educational outcomes, e.g., academic 
achievement, that, at a minimum, were comparable to those in a separate 
special education setting, but more often were significantly improved. 21 
Further, one study suggests that the integration of students with intensive 
special needs leads to educational advantages as measured in students* 
progress on their IEP objectives. 22 

There are long-term benefits of integration for students with special needs 
that extend beyond the school environment. Students who graduate from 
integrated programs hav* more opportunities and success in community- 
based services as adults. 23 There is further evidence that students with 
special needs who attend integrated programs are much more likely to 
secure and retain employment when they leave school. 24 

Of particular importance to students with special needs and their parents is 
the opportunity integration provides for structured and casual interaction 
with nondisabled peers. As students with special needs are integrated into 
regular classrooms, their nondisabled peers become an important source 
of modeling, assistance, and friendships. For many students the sense of 
belonging to a nondisabled peer group is one of the most enriching aspects 
of integration. Friendships that begin within the classroom setting often 
extend outside of the school environment and facilitate integration in the 
larger community. The importance of friendships is recognized by profes- 
sionals who often engage nondisabled peers in planning and implementing 
integrated activities. 25 

Finally, integration provides a financial benefit to school systems because 
it ultimately results in a more cost efficient system. Cost savings are 
accrued through reduced transportation costs, the placement of regular and 
special education programs into one building, the consolidation of admin- 
istrative responsibilities for both regular and special education, the more 
efficient utilization of educational and remedial services, shared curricu- 
lum materials and resources, and the availability of peer tutors. 26 

One study reports cost savings for regular and special education when 
students with special needs receive services in an integrated classroom 
model as compared to a resource room mode 1 . 27 This conclusion is 
supported by data accumulated through both the federal Department of 
Education in 1985 and 1989 28 and Fink in 1979 29 showing that inte- 
grated programs are cost effective. While this conclusion should not be 
the primary rationale for developing integrated programs, the potential for 
cost savings and improved education for students are important 
considerations. 

Efficacy of the Existing Service Delivery System 

Data bring into question the efficacy of the existing special education 
service delivery system in which students with special needs are removed 
from regular education classrooms to receive needed services. This has 
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generated additional support for the movement toward integration. 
Critics cite discrepancies among regular and special education curricu- 
lum and instruction, loss of instructional time as students move between 
programs, and the difficulty in generalizing skills across environments as 
factors that limit the effectiveness of this model. 30 Consequently, inte- 
gration is viewed by many as a viable service delivery svstem because it 
effectively addresses many of the concerns identified. 

Research indicates that special education programming, particularly the 
use of the "pullout" or separate model, has not achieved the kind of 
results lawmakers anticipated when legislation was enacted. The high 
dropout rate of students with special needs, the trend toward long term 
placement in special education programs, and a lack of evidence that 
separate special education programs produce better student outcomes 
than mainstream programs provide additional evidence of the problems 
inherent in special education's service delivery system. 31 

Questions about the efficacy of the pullout model are underscored by 
current placement trends showing that a greater number of students are 
being placed in more restrictive placements than ever before. This shift 
toward more restrictive placements, along with the trend showing that 
students with special needs are returning to regular education programs at 
a slow rate, causes concern to many. 

The Department of Education enrollment data confirm that students with 
special needs frequently have difficulty reentering regular education 
programs after being identified as students with special needs. Over the 
past 10 years in Massachusetts, only five percent of the students enrolled 
in special education returned to regular education programs each year. 32 
This disturbing trend is reflected in the results of a study published in 
1988 indicating that a large percentage of students with special needs 33 
remains in the same special education program for more than two years. 
Thus, placement in special education programs potentially becomes, for 
the majority of students, a final educational designation. While it is 
recognized that there are students who may require special education 
services for all of their schooling, an increased progression toward 
inclusion in regular education should occur. 

In direct contrast with this trend, a recent study showed that participation 
in an integrated program resulted in greater academic growth for students 
with special needs and accelerated the return of these students to regular 
education programs. This research project contrasted the academic 
achievement of students with special needs enrolled in an integrated 
program to students with special needs enrolled in special classes and 
revealed that those participating in the integrated program outperformed 
their peers in special classes by an average of six months. At the end of 
the study, 30 percent of the students with special needs who had been in 
the integrated class no longer needed special education services and 
remained in the regular education program. 34 



Research indicates that 
special education pro- 
g ramming, particularly 
the use of the "pullout" 
or separate model, has 
not achieved the kind of 
results lawmakers antici- 
pated when legislation 
was enacted. 
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When students with special 
needs are placed in pro- 
grams that separate them 
from their nondisabled peers 
for all or part of the school 
day, important learning 
experiences are missed. 



When students with special needs are placed in programs that separate 
them from their nondisabled peers for all or part of the school day, 
important learning experiences are missed. The opportunity for students 
with special needs to learn through observing and modeling the skills 
and behaviors of nondisabled peers, for example, an effective strategy in 
promoting academic and social skill acquisition, becomes limited. 35 
Participation in a pullout model also reduces opportunities for students to 
practice newly learned skills in regular education classes, an important 
strategy for helping students to generalize skills across environments. 36 

The notion that students with special needs perform better in pullout 
special education programs has been challenged in various studies. 
Segregated approaches have led to curricular discontinuities and inter- 
ruptions in instruction. In many cases, pullout programs result in sub- 
stantial reductions in the amount of instructional time." 37 This point is 
especially noteworthy since effective schools research indicates that the 
single most important variable affecting academic achievement is the 
amount of instructional time provided. 3S 

It is more difficult for students with special needs to participate in regular 
ducation programs when there are discrepancies among regular and 
special education curriculum demands, instructional materials, and 
instructional practices. To alleviate the discontinuities that exist between 
regular and special education programming and to enhance the potential 
for generalizing learned skills across environments, regular and special 
education programs need modification. 39 

Often standard curriculum and instructional practices in education are 
ineffective in meeting the needs of diverse learners. Regular and special 
education curriculum and instructional practices must ensure that stu- 
dents with special needs learn the important skills required to be success- 
ful in school. Modifications and adaptations needed by students with 
special needs must be a vital part of the learning environment. 40 

Despite the questionable effectiveness of the current practice of pulling 
students owl of classrooms to provide special education, not all profes- 
sionals or parents embrace the concept of integration. There is a perspec- 
tive held by some that the movement toward integrated programming is 
inappropriate and/or untimely. This view is oased on the belief that 
regular education is not sufficiently prepared to provide the type and 
quality of instruction required by students with special needs. Reserva- 
tions about the capacity of regular education teachers to accommodate 
learner diversity, availability of individualized attention in a regular 
classroom setting, accessibility to specialized instructional materials, and 
the comfort level of students with learning problems competing with 
their nondisabled peers are among the concerns articulated by opponents 
of integration. 41 

While these concerns cannot be dismissed out of hand, the literature as 
well as the experience of practitioners in the field show that they can be 
overcome. Through professional development activities, a reallocation 
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of resources, and the examination of the overall service delivery system, 
school districts across the state have implemented successful integrated 
programs for students with special needs (see section, Descriptions of 
Integrated Programs). Practices that have proven effective in supporting 
the integration of students with special needs are described in the 
following section. 



PRACTICES THAT PROMOTE INTEGRATION 

There is value in the evidence that substantial improvements 
occur when teachers accept the responsibility for the 
performance of all their students and when they structure 
their classrooms so that student success is the primary 
product of the interpretations that take place there. And, 
there is value in the evidence that the gains demonstrated 
by effective instruction are not bound to the setting in 
which the teaching occurred or the label assigned to the student 
who received it. 42 

Algozzine and Maheady 

The successful development of integrated programs for students with 
special needs is dependent on the school's ability to change existing 
practices and structures that inhibit integration activities. There are four 
components of the school environment that warrant particular considera- 
tion: school organization; curriculum, pedagogy, and the TEAM evalua- 
tion process; professional development; and student, family, and commu- 
nity collaboration. Following is a discussion of each area as it pertains to 
integration. 

School Organization 

Specific factors of school organization critical to the integration process 
include appropriate accommodations; access to school buildings and 
necessary resources; common planning time; ongoing communication 
among regular and special education teachers, parents, and other TEAM 
members; and negotiation of the daily schedule. These factors need to be 
addressed when planning and implementing an integrated program. The 
literature, as well as direct feedback from practitioners in the field, 
concur that these variables arc important. 

At the school building level, the principal's attitude toward having 
students with special needs in regular classes significantly affects a 
school's attitude toward integration. 43 The principal as educational 
leader, manager, and teacher evaluator influences the distribution of 
resources, the expectations held for teacher and student performance, 
and collaboration with parents and other TEAM members. As a result, 
the principal's attitude tends to be reflected by his^e^ staff. 44 Whether 
the school committee and/or superintendent supports integration also 
influences the attitudes of the principal and his/her teaching staff. 



At the school building 
level, the principal* s 
attitude toward having 
students with special 
needs in regular classes 
significantly affects a 
school's atttitude toward 
integration. 
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An understanding of 
how each student in 
the class learns is 
essential for teachers 
as they modify in- 
struction to accom- 
modate individual 
differences. 



While the support of the administration is important, other variables need 
to be in place for integration to occur. Regular education teachers who 
receive appropriate and ongoing technical assistance from special educa- 
tion and support personnel have more success with integration. 45 Posi- 
tive outcomes of such professional collaboration include the ability to 
reconceptualize student needs, an increased acceptance of students with 
different levels of cognitive ability, and professional satisfaction with 
jointly developed interventions. When regular and special education 
teachers share responsibility in the planning and delivery of services to 
students with special needs, the expertise and expectations of both disci- 
plines combine to create a more holistic educational environment for all 
learners. 46 

The professional skills and services of school nurses, reading teachers, 
guidance counselors, social workers, psychologists, special educators, 
and other support personnel need to be available to teachers as they 
develop and continue to refine programs for individual students. An 
understanding of how each student in the class learns is essential for 
teachers as they modify instruction to accommodate individual differ- 
ences. 47 The growing number of school districts that have developed 
interdisciplinary teams to plan and implement integrated programs 
reflects the importance of collective technical skill and judgment offered 
by teams that include teachers, parents, and other personnel. 48 

Recognition of the importance of professional collaboration can be found 
in school districts across the Commonwealth that have created teaching 
teams comprised of regular, and special education teachers to staff inte- 
grated programs. By combining the skills of both disciplines to teach 
integrated classes of students, schools have successfully integrated 
students with mild, moderate, and intensive special needs without dimin- 
ishing the quality of instruction provided. 49 The level of integration 
supported through this model can range from one instructional period per 
week to fully integrated classes that function as a single entity for the 
entire school day. The value of this model is derived from the immediate 
availability of specialized support for students, access to the regular 
education curriculum, and program flexibility. Co-teaching models exist 
in all types of communities and serve students from preschool through 
high school (see section, Descriptions of Integrated Programs). 

Curriculum, Pedagogy, and the TEAM Evaluation Process 

At the beginning of the evaluation process, evaluation TEAMs must give 
consideration to the Least Restrictive Environment (LRE) provisions of 
the special education mandate in order to increase integration opportuni- 
ties for students with special needs. This will also assist schools in 
complying with the Chapter 766 Regulations, which include provisions to 
ensure that special education services are provided within the least 
restrictive environment (see Appendix A). 

The TEAM meeting is the appropriate forum to discuss methods for 
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providing special education services in an integrated setting (LRE) 
and/or for planning future integration activities. Whether conducting an 
initial evaluation, reevaiuation or annual review, the TEAM should 
consider at a minimum: a) options for providing special education 
and/or other support services/aids in the regular classroom; b) instruc- 
tional strategies that will assist the student in developing skills that 
accommodate his^e^ learning difficulty; and c) specific activities into 
which the student can be integrated. To assist evaluation TEAMs in 
making such determinations, a list of guiding questions is included in 
Appendix B. 

Additionally, TEAMs should work together to establish goals^and objec- 
tives that will assist teachers in identifying curriculum content in order 
for students to develop needed skills. The IEP should provide a "blue- 
print" to help teachers make appropriate choices in designing curriculum 
and planning instruction for students with special needs. 50 Comparable 
to outcome based education that is gaining popularity across the country, 
this approach requires educators to describe the competencies and knowl- 
edge intended as the end products of instruction. When teachers clearly 
understand what a student is expected tc learn or master, instruction 
becomes more effective and achievement increases. 51 



A growing body of 
evidence is available 
showing tfiat certain 
instructional strategies 
and/or curriculum 
approaches facilitate 
integration and in- 
crease the achievement 
of all students. 



A growing body of evidence is available showing that certain instruc- 
tional strategies and/or curriculum approaches facilitate integration and 
increase the achievement of all students. For example, cooperative 
learning, peer tutoring, the use of technology, and a more comprehensive 
learning styles approach have proven effective with all learners. Among 
the curriculum approaches effective with diverse learners are a develop- 
mentally based curriculum, an applied curriculum, and a curriculum that 
includes social skills training. 52 

Of particular importance to both regular and special education teachers is 
the demonstrated effectiveness of strategies that are successful with 
heterogeneous groupings of students and that do not compromise or 
diminish the curriculum standards of the classroom. Cooperative learn- 
ing is one such strategy receiving attention because it has proven effec- 
tive in expanding higher level thinking skills, enhancing problem solving 
abilities, and developing appropriate social skills. Effective with hetero- 
geneous groupings of students, cooperative learning is a teaching ap- 
proach dependent on the contributions of all group members. It provides 
structured and supported opportunities for social interactions and success 
in producing student outcomes closely linked to school achievement 53 
(see Appendix C, Strategy Ideas for Supporting Students in Regular 
Classes, for more information). 



As teachers seek new ways to provide individual support to increasingly 
diverse student populations, peer tutoring programs have become more 
popular. Bolstered by research demonstrating benefits to the peer tutor 
as well as to the student receiving tutorial support, teachers find this 
strategy particularly helpful when tasks involve drill and repetition. 54 
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Students with special 
needs who experience 
difficulty in such areas 
as independent work 
habits, social skills, 
and/or large group 
instruction benefit from 
direct instruction 
specifically designed to 
develop these skills. 



Peer tutoring promotes improved student performance, and thus enhances 
the likelihood that students participating in integrated programs will be 
successful 55 (see Appendix C, Strategy Ideas for Supporting Students in 
Regular Classes, for more information). 

In the primary grades, a developmentally based curriculum is considered 
by many to be more appropirate in meeting the needs of young students 
than the traditional curriculum used in most schools. Proponents of this 
curriculum model point out that school tasks are more appropriate when 
they are compatible with a child's physical, intellectual, social, and 
emotional stages of development, thereby minimizing the potential for 
school failure and grade retention. 56 Specific learning approaches that 
are used in a developmental curriculum include whoie language, 
inventive spelling, creative play, and hands-on learning activities. 

A key finding of effective schools research is that a well disciplined 
school environment promotes student achievement. 57 Consequently, 
many schools are adopting a preventive approach to discipline, which 
includes clearly delineated rules for student behavior, a well ordered 
classroom, and social skills training as part of the regular education 
curriculum. A curriculum module of this type ensures that all students 
are provided the opportunity to learn about social convention through a 
cognitively and affectively based instructional approach. With an em- 
phasis on problem solving and communication skills, social skills 
training also has desirable academic outcomes. 58 

Students with special needs who experience difficulty in such areas as 
independent work habits, social skills, and/or large group instruction 
benefit from direct instruction specifically designed to develop these 
skills. 59 Since much of the regular education curriculum taps into these 
skill areas, students benefit from structured learning activities designed to 
help incorporate these skills into their repertoire of learning strategies. 60 
Regular and special education teachers who work to develop effective 
group and independent work habits as well as appropriate social skills 
find the integration process more effective. 

Traditional methods of measuring student learning do not routinely 
produce the kind of information that assists teachers in making instruc- 
tional decisions for students. While norm-referenced testing is often the 
basis for judgments about student skill development in content areas, 
these tests do not measure how well students have mastered the curricu- 
lum presented within the classroom. 61 Consequently, more teachers are 
using curriculum based assessment because it is instructionally relevant 
to student learning. The benefits of curriculum based assessment in- 
clude: test items are drawn from the student's curricula; testings are 
repeated over time; and assessment information is used to inform daily 
instructional decisions. 62 

There is a resurgence in the use of a mere complex learning styles ap- 
proach to instruction in which instructional activities are matched to the 
multiple facets of an individual's learning style. As many as 24 different 
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factors are assessed to determine which combination provides individual 
students with their optimal learning environment. A study of secondary 
level students with special needs, who were provided instruction through 
a learning styles approach, describes significant improvement in test 
scores and overall school achievement for the majority of participants. 
Other benefits included a decrease in the dropout rate, improved 
motivation, and better performance in regular education classes. 63 

The contributions of technology, including word processors, videodiscs, 
auf mentative communication devices, and computer assisted instruction 
(CAI) programs, play a role in the implementation of integrated pro- 
grams. The use of technology can support effective instruction and thus 
reduce performance differences between students with special needs and 
their nondisabled peers. 64 In addition, technology can benefit the teacher 
by reducing teacher time spent on drill and practice and by providing 
individualized instruction that allows for student development of 
independent work habits. 65 

Finally, community-based instruction is necessary for students with 
intensive special needs if true integration is to become a reality. Many of 
the instructional strategies that are successful in integrating students with 
special needs into regular education settings, e.g., peer tutors, team 
teaching, the use of technology, volunteer and paraprofessional assis- 
tance, are needed to enable students to transition to community and work 
settings. For instance, peer tutors can be trained in job-related reading 
skills and participate in social skill role plays. A curriculum of this 
nature can assist teachers in focusing on the functional skills students 
need in order to be independent within the community. 66 

Professional Development 

The beliefs that regular and special education teachers and administrators 
have about the integration process directly influence the effectiveness of 
integration efforts at the school building level. 67 Attitude is closely 
correlated to a teacher's receptivity to change. Promoting positive 
teacher attitudes toward integration is a fundamental consideration in 
planning an integrated program. Most often, attitudes about integration 
are shaped by professional and/or personal experiences and are not 
necessarily reflective of a teacher's understanding of the integration 
process. 



68 



The reluctance of some teachers to participate in integrated activities may 
be due to a misperception that students will be integrated without special 
education consultation and services. Teachers may feel overburdened by 
existing responsibilities, lack confidence in their ability to work with 
diverse learners, or be unclear about the purpose of integration. 69 Regu- 
lar education teachers appear most receptive to integration when pro- 
vided with in-class support. 70 Indeed, studies demonstrate that regular 
classroom alternatives to traditional special education services are un- 
likely to succeed unless "additional protected resources" are provided as 
needed to the regular education teacher. 71 
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Innovations in curricu- 
lum and pedagogy, 
particularly those 
effective with heteroge- 
neous groups of stu- 
dents, should form the 
foundation of the staff 
development program. 



Regular and special education teachers who share a common philosophy 
about student achievement and maintain high expectations for student 
performance experience greater success in integrated programs. 72 
Teacher agreement about the role and purpose of education enables 
regular and special education teachers to develop together appropriately 
challenging goals for all students. 

The preparation of regular and special education teachers to work vvith 
diverse learners is a significant consideration in the development of 
integrated programs. 73 Teachers with skill in classroom management, in 
the modification of instructional materials, and in the use of alternative 
instructional strategies are more willing and able to accommodate indi- 
vidual differences that students present. 74 Additionally, those teachers 
who build upon individual student strengths in developing an academic 
program for students with special needs foster improved performance. 75 

Regular education teachers need to understand the impact of specific 
disabilities on the learning process to be effective in modifying instruc- 
tion. Conversely, special education teachers need to be familiar with 
regular education curriculum, instructional practice, and integration 
techniques so that they can provide direct instruction in skill areas 
deemed necessary for educational performance. Since each discipline 
serves as a resource to the other, the most practical method for develop- 
ing these skills is through the professional collaboration of regular and 
special education teachers. 76 

The success of any integrated program is dependent on a common under- 
standing of the principles and techniques that underlie effective integra- 
tion practices. Consequently, extensive staff development should be 
provided throughout the development of integrated programs. Schools 
should enable personnel to develop the necessary skills to work with a 
diverse student population. Innovations in curriculum and pedagogy, 
particularly those effective with heterogeneous groups of students, should 
form the foundation of the staff development program. 77 In addition, 
emphasis must be placed on collaborative goal setting and decision 
making. The building support staff, e.g., cafeteria workers, custodians, 
secretaries, should have the opportunity to participate in staff develop- 
ment activities and receive the assistance needed to include all students. 78 



Initially, staff development efforts can require additional fiscal resources. 
However, over time, the implementation of integration activities and the 
improvement of staff skills may prove cost effective and will clearly 
benefit all students. 



Student, Family, and Community Collaboration 

The successful integration of students with special needs, whether those 
needs are mild, moderate, or intensive, is enhanced by the careful and 
thoughtful preparation of nondisabled peers and students with special 
needs participating in an integrated program. Additionally, it is essential 
that families understand and support the intent as well as the specific 
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program characteristics of an integrated program. Community support 
provides practical integration opportunities beyond the school day. 

The quality of integrated programs is enhanced by family involvement in 
planning and implementation. Families of students with special needs 
and families of nondisabled studen^ benefit from information about the 
goals of integration and the potential for change within programs once 
integration begins. Discussion of integration should be only one aspect 
of the total family involvement in the integration process. Family input 
in educational programming decisions provides school personnel with 
additional resources, promotes a sense of shared ownership, and reduces 
misunderstandings. 79 

An informative, ongoing disabilides awareness program, incorporated 
into existing curriculum, provides families, school staff, students, and the 
community the opportunity to gain an understanding of disabilities and to 
voice any misconceptions and/or concerns. 80 The incorporation of 
people with disabilities into the educational and larger community is 
helpful in the facilitation of disability awareness. 

Finally, community and business involvement contribute to the success 
of integrated programming at both the school and work site setting. 
Clearly, integrated programs offer students with special needs the oppor- 
tunity to develop competencies needed for success in the community. 
Additionally, school- business partnerships can demonstrate and publicize 
the contributions of people with disabilities in the workplace as well as 
the benefits of making adaptations at the work site. 81 Further, commu- 
nity and business people can share approaches and strategies, e.g., team 
building, collaborative planning, that are necessary dimensions in build- 
ing integrated environments and provide mentors and support services to 
students with special needs. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE INTEGRATION OF 

ALL STUDENTS 

Wc can whenever, and wherever we choose, successfully 
teach all children whose schooling is of interest to us. 
We already know more than we need, in order to do this. 
Whether we do it must finally depend on how we feel 
about the fact that we haven't so far. 12 

Edmonds 

Nationally, school systems are seeking new organizational structures, 
staffing patterns, and methodologies to provide a richer and more accom- 
modating educational environment for all students. The common ele- 
ment binding all of these efforts is the belief that public education can 
provide a better educational experience for all learners regardless of 
individual differences. As student diversity grows, all educators are 
compelled to develop effective instructional and behavioral techniques. 
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To accomplish this 
mission public educa- 
tion must build 
programs based on 
the abilities and 
talents cfall the 
students enrolled in 
its schools. 



To accomplish this mission public education must build programs based 
on the abilities and talents of all the student enrolled in its schools. This 
is the major challenge facing educators as we move toward the twenty- 
first century. 

There are strong indications that specific school procedures, instructional 
practices, professional development activities, and family involvement 
support the implementation of quality integrated programs for all stu- 
dents. Four categories: school organization; curriculum, pedagogy, and 
the TEAM evaluation process; professional development; and student, 
family, and community collaboration are included in the following listing 
of recommendations that school personnel and families can u;»e to create 
effective integrated programs. 



Recommendations for School Organization 

1. Promote school policies, organizational structures, and 
physical structures that are supportive of the integration of 
students of all abilities. 



Examine school policies and structures to identify barriers to 
integration. Use the Teacher Support Team model or a teacher 
advisory group to identify school practices that will promote integra- 
tion. Establish clear school policies and procedures related to 
discipline to provide consistency for all students. Develop a school 
schedule that maximizes opportunities for movement between 
regular and special education programs and that enables service 
providers to work within the regular classroom setting. Schedule 
common planning time for regular and special education teachers 
and related service providers for information sharing and mutual 
problem solving. Develop a building accessibility plan for each 
school. 



2. Enable the administration and principals to employ integration 
strategies. 

Elicit superintendent and school committee support for integration. 
Encourage the inclusion of integration in the district's mission state- 
ment. Provide fiscal and staff development resources that foster 
integration practices. Develop central office policies and practices 
that support principals engaged in integration activities. Encourage 
principals to facilitate the use of Teacher Support Teams in each 
school. Recognize principals who promote integration. 

3. Provide for a variety of regular education support services. 

Encourage support personnel to work collaboratively with 
classroom teachers. Enable teachers to have ready access to guid- 
ance counselors, reading specialists, school nurses, social workers, 
and other support personnel. Schedule Teacher Support Team 
meetings regularly to identify and coordinate the provision of 
needed regular education supports. Arrange, wherever possible, for 
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the provision of support services in the regular education 
environment. 



4. Provide special education services in the regular education 
classroom. 

Plan for integration when discussing and developing Individualized 
Educational Plans (IEPs) at all TEAM meetings, including reevalua- 
tions and annual reviews. Integrate special education teachers, 
physical therapists, occupational therapists, speech/language 
pathologists, and other specialists into the regular education class- 
room. Have the grade appropriate classroom teacher and special 
educator jointly develop the instructional and/or behavioral goals for 
student IEPs. Encourage the use of similar curriculum material 
in the provision of special education services. Encourage regular 
and special education teachers to collaborate in planning and 
teaching lessons to integrated groups of students. 

Recommendations for Curriculum, Pedagogy, and the TEAM 
Evaluation Process 

1. Discuss during TEAM meetings service delivery options that 
ensure placement of students with special needs in the least 
restrictive environment. 

Consider the guiding questions in Appendix B to focus discussion 
and decision making during TEAM meetings. Consider all possible 
accommodations that will enable the students with special needs to 
participate in integrated activities. Identify in student EEPs specific 
integrated activities and timelines for initiating integration. Adopt 
flexible schedules for service providers so they retain the capacity to 
deliver services in the regular education setting. Identify the learn- 
ing difficulty that limits the student's ability to participate in regular 
education. Implement activities and strategies to develop student 
skills that will foster fuller participation in regular education 
activities. 

2. Identify desired student outcomes at the TEAM meeting and 
design student programs to ensure that identified outcomes 
are the focus of curriculum and instruction. 

Identify desired student outcomes during the TEAM evaluation 
process. Develop goals and objectives for the IEP that work toward 
the achievement of identified outcomes. Use the IEP as a blueprint 
in developing curriculum and instruction as well as to inform daily 
instructional decisions. Evaluate routinely student achievement 
according to identified goals and objectives, making modifications 
and adjustments in student programs where appropriate. 



Implement activities and 
strategies to develop 
student skills that will 
foster fuller participation 
in regular education 
activities. 
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3, Incorporate a wide variety of instructional strategies effective 
with students of varied skill levels. 



Work with community 
agencies and/or businesses 
to create integrated 
opportunities outside of the 
school environment. 



Examine regular education instructional practices to determine the 
availability of teaching approaches that accommodate learner 
differences. Modify where appropriate. Make learning activities 
meaningful and relevant to all learners. Foster the use of cooper- 
ative learning strategies, direct instruction, peer tutoring, experiential 
learning activities, developmen tally based activities, graphic 
organizers, and technology to accommodate diverse learners. Use 
supplementary materials and learning aids to provide drill and 
practice for newly learned skills. Consult with other teachers and/or 
special educators in developing alternative teaching strategies. 

4, Include curriculum approaches that accommodate differences 
in developmental levels and learning styles. 

Examine the existing curriculum to identify curriculum demands 
and approaches that do not meet the needs of a diverse student 
population. Modify where appropriate. Review texts for readability, 
organization, and clarity of presentation. Encourage teachers to 
supplement instructional activities with strategies that provide for 
multisensory input and output. Include alternative assessment 
strategies. Incorporate a variety of activities that effectively measure 
student learning. Incorporate social skills training into the curric- 
ulum. Ensure that the special education curriculum is aligned with 
the regular education curriculum. Use curriculum based assessment 
to guide daily instructional decisions. Encourage teachers to use 
applied curricular activities with heterogeneous groups of students. 

5, Ensure that regular and special education personnel provide 
direct instruction in those skill areas necessary to function 
effectively in school and within the community. 

Provide direct instruction, prompt feedback, and ongoing practice in 
the skill areas and social behaviors necessary to function in regular 
education settings. Provide ongoing opportunities for participation in 
group activities within regular education. Identify and provide 
needed instructional activities that incorporate different learning 
strategies and foster independent work habits. Include social 
skills training activities, cooperative learning strategies, and peer 
tutoring programs as part of the curriculum. Use consistent materials 
and instructional practices, including curricular modifications and 
adaptations, in a variety of settings. Work with community agencies 
and/or businesses to create integrated opportunities outside of the 
school environment. 
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Recommendations for Professional Development 

1. Encourage and enable all regular and special education 
teachers to develop a repertoire of technically sound strategies 
that accommodate the educational needs of diverse learners. 

Support teachers who initiate new teaching strategies. Hire 
consultants with expertise in working with diverse learners in 
integrated settings. Enable teachers to attend conferences or 
workshops on innovative instructional approaches. Provide the 
necessary resources, e.g., class coverage, duty free time, access to 
model teachers, for teachers to master effective instructional 
strategies. Provide teachers implementing new classroom strategies 
opportunities for professional feedback. Promote peer coaching 
and/or collaboration as pan of staff development activities. 
Establish a professional library that includes books and other 
resources on best practice. Arrange for teachers to visit model 
integrated programs. 

2. Ensure that all teachers maintain high expectations for student 
performance and provide a range of curriculum adaptations for 
diverse learners. 

Recruit teachers skilled in curriculum adaptations and modifi- 
cations. Establish a curriculum committee to review and modify 
curriculum demands in order to accommodate learner diversity. 
Create a school climate in which teachers maintain high expecta- 
tions for student performance, regardless of individual learning 
differences. Encourage teachers to use instructional strategies that 
meet the needs of diverse learners. Include activities thai allow 
students to showcase their individual strengths. Enable teachers to 
visit classrooms where learner diversity is accommodated. 

3. Encourage and support the process of collaboration as an 
important aspect of professional development. 

Recruit teachers who support the integration of all students. Provide 
formal and informal structures for the exchange of ideas and 
strategies among professional staff. Encourage professionals to seek 
information, technical assistance, and support from their colleagues, 
families, and the community. Arrange for presentations pertinent to 
the delivery of integrated services by staff from various disciplines. 
Arrange for teachers who are skilled in the use of a broad range of 
instructional strategies to serve as mentors for their peers. Provide 
staff with information and resources on how to work collaboratively 
with families in developing appropriate educational options for their 
children. 



Provide the necessary 
resources, e.g, class 
coverage, duty free time, 
access to model teachers, 
for teachers to master 
effective instructional 
strategies. 
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4. Provide ongoing professional development activities designed to 
increase regular and special education teacher capacity to work 
together in meeting the needs of diverse learners. 

Conduct staff development activities on integration and effective 
teaching strategies. Plan an inservice agenda that incorporates 
supervision and peer support. Make available experts in curriculum 
modification, alternative assessment orocedures, classroom instruc- 
tion, and the process of integration. Arrange for the participation of 
all school personnel in training activities. Bring in outside resources 
to provide professional development for the entire staff. Encourage 
participation in educational conferences and other professional 
development activities. Encourage the participation of parents in 
training activities pertinent to integration to facilitate dialogue 
between teaching staff and parents. 

Recommendations for Student, Family, and Community 

Collaboration 

1. Provide students opportunities that will foster or promote the 
skills necessary to interact with peers of all abilities. 

Plan programs and instructional strategies that help foster 
supportive peer relationships among students through such 
activities as cooperative learning, peer tutoring, peer buddy, and 
circle of friends. Foster a cooperative rather than competitive 
classroom climate. Institute social skills training activities to 
provide students the opportunity to increase their understanding of 
interpersonal relationships and to practice needed skills. Reinforce 
positive peer relationships that develop. Model ways to recognize 
and support individual strengths and achievements. 

2. Provide all students with disability awareness activities as 
part of the curriculum. 

Incorporate ongoing disability awareness activities that focus on 
recognizing and accepting students' strengths and differences into 
the existing curriculum. Provide opportunities for all students to 
share their interests and accomplishments with iheir peers. Recog- 
nize student respect and acceptance for individual differences. 
Include people with disabilities when they can contribute infor- 
mation and/or experiences to enhance the meaning of class content. 
Involve students and adults with disabilities in the design of existing 
curriculum activities to include disability awareness. 

3. Involve families and community members in the planning and 
implementation of integrated programs. 

Enable families to be integrated into their children's school activities. 
Seek out parents and community members to serve on committees, 
advise clubs, and participate in field trips. Work with staff and 
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Plan programs and 
instructional strategies that 
help foster supportive peer 
relationships among students 
through such activities as 
cooperative learning, peer 
tutoring, peer buddy, and 
circle of friends. 



4. 



families to participate in developing collaborative working 
relationships. Create opportunities for families to participate in 
decision making related to program development. Consult families 
regarding adaptations in the classroom. Disseminate information to 
families and community members about the advantages of integrated 
programs. Encourage families and community members to visit 
integrated programs. 

Provide families and community members with ongoing 
disability awareness activities. 

Encourage families to attend integration conferences. Arrange 
programs that include both family and community members. 
Recognize community and volunteer organizations that support 
integration. Include integration articles in school publications. 
Develop and disseminate a school mission statement that cites 
integration as a school goal and identifies the advantages for 
students and community members who participate in integrated 
programs. Elicit business and community support in developing 
integrated opportunities outside of school for students with special 
needs. 



The recommendations listed above provide specific techniques to school 
districts as they begin to implement integrated programs. It is important 
to note that school districts that developed successful integrated pro- 
grams did not incorporate all of these recommendations prior to program 
development, but instead matched specific approaches to the unique 
needs of each school and staff. Appendix D examines in detail tech- 
niques to address each of the four categories. Following are examples of 
the kinds of integrated programs that are operating successfully across 
the state. 



Develop and disseminate a 
school mission statement 
that cites integration as a 
school goal and identifies 
the advantages for 
students and community 
members who participate in 
integrated programs. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF INTEGRATED PROGRAMS 



School districts, on their own initiative and/or by obtaining resources 
through Department of Education grants, have developed integrated 
programs for preschool through high school aged students with special 
needs. A brief description of innovative integrated programs follows. 
This is not meant to be a comprehensive listing; it is written to provide 
the reader with applied examples of integration. 

Plymouth-Carver Regional School District 

Plymouth North High School 

This regional high school provides a school-to-work transition program 
for 30 to 40 students with mild, moderate, and intensive special needs. 
Beginning in the ninth grade, students receive classroom instruction in 
the basic skills necessary to function within the workplace. Career 
education activities include setting appropriate goals, identifying 



strengths and weaknesses, and participating in supervised community 
service. 

At the age of 16, students are matched to part-time community jobs based 
on their skill level, experience, and need for direct supervision. While 
they continue to attend school, students work on job sites for part of the 
school day between one and four days a week. Job opportunities vary 
and include working in retail stores, restaurants, and hotels. Students are 
initially provided on-site job coaching by special education personnel 
who are gradually^withdrawn as the students develop increased compe- 
tency and independence in their work roles. Once supervision responsi- 
bilities have been assumed by the employers, the special education staff 
periodically monitors the progress of each student. 

Ashfield-PIainfield Regional School District 

Sanderson Academy (Elementary) 

Buckland-Colrain-Shelburne Regional School District 

Buckland-Shelburne Regional Elementary School 

Colrain Central Elementary School 

Hawlemont Regional School District 

Hawlemont Regional Elementary School 

Rowe Public Schools 

Rowe Elementary School 

Mohawk Trail Regional School District 

Mohawk Trail Regional High School 

Twenty-one students with intensive special needs have been fully inte- 
grated into regular education programs in five elementary schools. Each 
student is assigned a full-time paraprofessional. The program provided 
within the regular education setting is developed by the students teacher 
of intensive special needs in collaboration with the classroom teacher. A 
half-time specialist in the integration of students with intensive special 
needs provides technical assistance to the special and regular education 
teachers, specialized service providers, e.g., occupational therapists, 
principals, and other school personnel in refining instructional and 
program options for each child. She also assists schools in their work 
with parents and in expanding integration opportunities within the com- 
munity. Additionally, she offers inservice training on integration. 

Twelve students with intensive special needs receive academic instruc- 
tion in a home based special education program within the high school 
for half of each school day. For the remainder of the day, these students 
are integrated into regular education for instruction in related arts or 
placed on a job site within the school or community. Paraprofessionals 
are assigned on a full or part-time basis dependent on student need. The 
educational planning for each student is coordinated by a teacher of 
students with intensive special needs in collaboration with the receiving 
regular education teachers and/or job site supervisors. A half-time 
integration specialist provides ongoing technical assistance as well as 
inservice training in integration. 
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Randolph Public Schools 

Donovan Elementary School 

Stimulated by participation in a Department of Education, grant promot- 
ing integration, a co-teaching integrated program between regular and 
special education was implemented in 1990. Seven students with 
intensive learning disabilities who had previously been placed in a 
substantially separate program were fully integrated into a fifth grade 
classroom. 

The teachers, with the full support of the principal and the aid of con- 
sultants, completely revised the curriculum. They incorporated coop- 
erative learning strategies, preventive discipline techniques, a social 
skills training component, and telecommunications into their daily 
classroom routine. 

Based on the success of this program, four additional special classes 
within the school have initiated integrated activities using the co-teach- 
ing model. At the th ; rd grade level, a class with 32 regular education 
students has joined a special class of eight students with special needs 
for most of the school day. The teachers share responsibility for curricu- 
lum development, lesson planning, and classroom instruction. 

This movement toward integration has also extended to the resource 
room program. Students are receiving more of their special education 
instruction within the regular classroom setting. 

Salem Public Schools 
Endicott Early Childhood Center 
Federal Street School 

Employing a multidisciplinary team approach, the Salem Public Schools 
has successfully integrated students with special needs into the regular 
education program at the preschool and kindergarten level. Two hun- 
dred fifteen children participate in 14 integrated classes, including a 
bilingual preschool class. Teams consisting of teachers, paraprofession- 
als, social workers, psychologists, and other related service providers 
offer needed services within the classroom setting and woik closely with 
parents. Among the services available are consultation to teachers, 
individual counseling for students, and a parent drop-in center. 

Each of these classes has a widely diverse student population yet main- 
tains a high quality developmentally appropriate curriculum. Teachers 
expressed appreciation for the support offered by team members and 
noted that participation in this program has stimulated their professional 
development. They also noted improved parenting skills among the 
parents of students involved in the integrated program. 
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Haverhill Public Schools 

Walnut Square Elementary Schools 
Bartlett Elementary School 
Tilton Elementary School 
St. James Elementary School 
Burnham Elementary School 
Hunking Middle School 

A recipient of a Department of Education restructuring grant, Haverhill 
has initiated integrated programs at the elementary and middle school 
levels employing a variety of strategies to support the movement of 
students with special needs into regular education programs. Three 
elementary schools have created instructional support teams comprised 
of the classroom, remedial reading, special education, and/or Chapter I 
teachers for the purpose of providing intensive and varied instruction in 
reading/language arts to students who ordinarily would be pulled out 
for specialized instruction. Each three member team collaboratively 
plans for and teaches in the regular classroom setting on a daily basis. 

In one elementary school, a former substantially separate special class 
has been integrated fully into a regular education program through the 
creation of a co-teaching team comprised of the fourth grade teacher, 
a special educator, and a paraprofessional. Students who previously 
received services outside of the classroom are now accommodated 
through curricular and instructional modifications and a peer assistance 
program. In another school, integrated third grade classes combine 
with a bilingual third grade class for homeroom, reading, math, and 
special subject areas. 

At the middle school level, students with special needs are integrated 
across four grade levels, receiving in-class support from special 
education teachers and/or paraprofessional s. Among the modifications 
implemented in curriculum and instruction are the use of cooperative 
learning strategies and a peer assistance program. Additional support is 
available through a before-school homework clinic, a penmanship 
clinic, and a learning center. 
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CONCLUSION 



The challenge then for both special and regular 
educators is to extend to the school, efforts already 
begun at the classroom level in the context of main- 
streaming to diminish the separateness of regular and 
special education programming and to share in the 
increasing knowledge base about what constitutes 
effective instruction. ty 

Bickel and Bickei 



The concept of integration embraces all students in a school community 
as learning together. Integration emphasizes the interconnection and 
mutual dependence of all learners, creating opportunities for improved 
and enhanced school performance, friendship, and ultimately, successful 
out-of-school lives. Integration is a dynamic rather than static progress. 
No simple checklist or definition can capture the spirit or commitment to 
all children and youth inherent in this concept. Several common charac- 
teristics emerge from the many integrated programs that exist in Massa- 
chusetts and in other states. These traits, listed as recommendations in 
this document, point to the need for schools and communities to develop 
inclusive schools where all community members participate fully and are 
valued by all. 

Some communities are restructuring their schools for the inclusion of all 
students. It is in the spirit of improving learning and school experiences 
for all that schools support integrated programs. Integrated schools offer 
much to their local communities. All participants benefit. Students' 
learning improves, friendships develop, and functional and practical 
skills are learned. Practitioners are challenged to improve curriculum 
and instruction, to learn from peers, and to teach in teams in 
collaborative ways. 

The Department of Education is committed to the integration of students 
with special needs. This commitment is based on the belier that students 
with special needs can participate successfully within the regular educa- 
tion environment. It is also predicated on the belief that the goals of 
special education legislation will be realized only when students with 
special needs become fully participating members of the school 
community. 

Integration can no longer be seen as the ultimate goal for only those 
children and youth deemed ready to participate in regular education 
programs. Rather, integration must be seen as a process through which 
children and youth with special needs can develop the skills, attitudes, 
and experience to be fully enfranchised members of society. 



Integration must be seen as 
a process through which 
children and youth with 
special needs can develop 
the skills, attitudes, and 
experience to be fully 
enfranchised members of 
society. 
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APPENDIX A 



STATUTORY AND REGULATORY DEFINITIONS 

The federal special education legislation, reauthorized and renamed in 
1990 the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, delineates the 
concept of the Least Restrictive Environment in statute, as follows: 

to the maximum extent appropriate, handicapped children, 
including children in public and private institutions or otner 
care facilities, are educated with children who are not 
handicapped, and that special classes, separate schooling or 
other removal of handicapped children from the regular 
educational environment occurs only when the nature or 
severity of the handicap is such that education in regular 
classes with the use of supplementary aids and services cannot 
be achieved satisfactorily. 

Chapter 7 IB, Massachusetts' special education law, references the 
Least Restrictive Environment as follows: 

Section two states, in part: 

...and to assure the maximum possible development of a child 
with special needs in the least restrictive environment. 

Section three states, in pan: 

If the evaluation of the special education program shows that 
said program does not benefit the child to the maximum extent 
feasible in the least restrictive environment, then such child 
shall be reassigned. 

The Chapter 766 Regulations were revised in 1991 and contain new 
definitions, many of which closely reflect federal language. 
Regulations pertaining to the least restrictive environment include: 

^1 1 1 8.0 Least Restrictive Environment 

The program and placement which ensures that, to the 
maximum extent appropriate, a child in need of special 
education, including children in public or private institutions 
or other care facilities, is educated with children who are not in 
need of special education and that special classes, separate 
schooling or other removal of a child in need of special 
education from the regular education environment occurs only 
when the nature or severity of the special needs is such that 
education in regular classes with the use of supplementary aids 
and services cannot be achieved satisfactorily. 
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I 322 provides direction to the TEAM on ensuring that LRE is 
considered when specifying all EEP elements as indicated below: 

II 322.0 ... Unless the children's DEP requires some other arrangement, 
the child shall be educated in the school which he or she would attend if 
the child did not require special education. 

11 322.22 (b) The prototype and program selected shall be consistent with 
11500.00. In selecting the least restrictive environment, consideration 
must be given to any potential harmful effect on the child or on the 
quality of services which s/he needs. 

H 322.22(c) If a 502.4, 502.4 (i), 502.5 or 502 6 prototype is designated, 
the TEAM shall state the basis for its conclusion that education of the 
child in a less restrictive environment with the use of supplementary aids 
and services could not be achieved satisfactorily fl| 500.00). 

H 322.22(d) The determination shall ensure that the child's placement is 
as close as possible to the child's home. 

H 322.22(h) The TEAM shall not recommend a day or residential school 
program outside of the city, town or school district in which the child 
resides unless there is no suitable program within the city, town or school 
district. 
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APPENDIX B 



GUIDING QUESTIONS FOR THE TEAM EVALUATION 

PROCESS 

As evaluation TEAMs design Individualized Educational Plans (EEPs) 
for students with special needs, the planning process should include 
discussion and planning for integration. The planning process may be 
guided by answers to questions such as the following: 

1. What supplemental aids, services, and/or accommodations 
have been considered to meet the student's needs within the 
regular education classroom? 

2. Has the TEAM considered support services for the student, 
class, teacher, and other service providers in order to 
implement the student's IEP? 

3. Are compatible instructional approaches used by the regular and 
special education teachers working with the student? 

4. How will the instructional approaches and curriculum used 
within the regular education program be adapted to meet 
the student's needs? 

5. Does the IEP ensure that services provided to the student 
are coordinated? 

6. Does the IEP service delivery grid include scheduled meeting 
time for teachcis, therapists, aides, and/or consultants to share 
information about the student, discuss progress, and modify 
instruction as needed? 

7. What specific integrated activities can the student 
participate in? 

8. What strategies or structures will enable and/or support 
student participation in integrated activities? 

9. What plans have been made to increase integration and/or 
to prevent increasing the amount of time the student is 
separated from his/her nondisabled peers? 

10. Does the IEP address adequately the student's independent 
living goals and needs? 
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APPENDIX C 



STRATEGY IDEAS FOR SUPPORTING STUDENTS IN 
REGULAR CLASSES 

1. CONSULTATION — The process that occurs when teams of 
educators (and support staff) who have diverse expertise work 
together deliberately and creatively to plan successful 
programs for children. 

2. TEAM TEACHING — Two or more teachers, who sometimes 
have different areas of expertise (e.g., special education and 
general education), cooperatively teaching a class or unit. 

3. CURRICULUM ADAPTIONS— Changes made in the general 
classroom curriculum that allow each child to actively partic- 
ipate at his or her own level and meet his or her individual 
goals. For example, the goal of a science project for a student 
with intellectual disabilities may be to stimulate and enhance 
language development while the goal for nondisabled students 
is to learn a scientific principle. Other examples might be: 
offering materials on the same topic at a different reading level 
than that for the majority of the class or having one child using 
Cuisinnaire rods for sorting and learning colors while other 
children are using them for learning math concepts. 

4. ENVIRONMENTAL ACCOMMODATIONS— Changes that 
are made to adapt the learning environment of the classroom so 
that each child can participate successfully. Examples might 
be: seating a child with hearing problems in the front of the 
room, allowing a child with a learning disability to take a tape- 
recorded version of a test rather than the written version, 
providing an adapted chair and desk for a child with physical 
needs, using an auditory trainer for a child with hearing 
problems, using communication boards for children who do not 
speak, etc. 

5. COOPERATIVE LEARNING— A non-competitive teaching 
strategy in which children are divided into small groups for 
learning activities which have cooperative goals. Each child 
has a clearly defined role, and each role is equally valued. For 
example, one child might be the reader for the group, another 
might be the recorder, an additional student might carry 
materials on the tray of her wheelchair, and another might be 
the group leader. To complete the group's task successfully, 
all members of the group must participate. 
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6. PEER RELATIONSHIP SUPPORT— Providing opportunities 
and the support that children may need to be able to initiate and 
maintain relationships with each other. The "Circle of Friends" 
is a formal process, developed by Dr. Marsha Forest, in which 
peer support circles are organized. There are also many informal 
ways to provide opportunities, encouragement, and support for 
relationships. 

7. RELATED SERVICE CONSULTATION IN REGULAR 
CLASSES — Integrating related service provision (speech, 
physical therapy, occupational therapy, etc.) into the regular 
classroom. This can be a more functional and therefore 
beneficial means of meeting a child's needs for related services 
while maximizing the child's participation in regular education. 

8. M.A.P.S. : AN ACTION PLANNING SYSTEM— A planning 
process, developed by Dr. Marsha Forest and Judith Snow of 
Canada, in which people who know a particular child very well 
meet to develop an integrated school day for the child. The group 
focuses on who the child is, his or her strengths and capabilities 
and the parents' hopes and dreams for their child. The child's 
peers are actively involved in the planning as well. 

9. BEh A VIOR SUPPORT PLANS— Anticipating that some 
children may need behavioral supports in order to participate in 
regular classes, and then obtaining appropriate resources. Plans 
to address particular needs are often developed by the child's 
team (the parents, regular and special educators involved with the 
student) with input from a behavior consultant. 

10. INTEGRATION FACILITATOR (also called Support 
Facilitator) — A person who may have a variety of 
responsibilities to design, implement, and/or coordinate supports 
necessary for integration to occur successfully. The facilitator 
keeps a focus on pro-active problem-solving, often functions as a 
liaison between home and school, and creates ways to link a 
student with his/her peers. Finally, the facilitator taps into the 
individual capacities of the learner and the resources of the 
support team to include and involve the students in the school 
community. 

11. ACCEPTED VARIED LEARNING GOALS— "When 
appropriately organized, regular education classes can provide a 
wide variety of appropriate learning opportunities and challenges 
for students with a wide range of learning needs, interests, and 
capabilities. Students with diverse abilities can participate in 
meaningful ways in age-appropriate regular classes. For instance, 
during a map reading activity, one student may be called upon to 
discuss the economic system of the country, another may be 
requested to identify a color, while another may simply be 
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requested to grasp and hold a corner of the map/' Taken from 
"Educating Students with Severe Disabilities", by Susan & 
William Stainback, Teaching Ex ceptional Children. Fall, 1988. 

12. COLLABORATIVE TEAMING— Parents, school staff, students 
and others working together to plan an individual student's support 
needs. In addition to planning, the team assumes responsibility 
cooperatively for instruction, making accommodations or 
adaptations, and evaluation of the student's progress. With a 
collaborative team, each person's unique skills and interests are 
tapped to assist in the process of supporting the child and the 
teachers in successfully supporting him/her. 

13. HETEROGENEOUS GROUPS FOR INSTRUCTION— Using 
teaching methods to instruct students with diverse levels of ability 
together (i.e., cooperative learning, whole language approach, 
experiential learning, etc.). 



© 1988, 1991, PEAK Parent Center Integration Project, 

6055 Lehman Drive, Suite 101, Colorado Springs, CO 80918 



Other strategy ideas to consider include: 

14. AIDES/ASSISTANTS— Using additional supports in the classroom 
such as aides and assistants enables not only students with disabilities 
to be integrated but has the added advantage of offering additional 
assistance to all the students in the classroom. 

15. ADAPTED MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, ASSISTIVE 
TECHNOLOGY — Using supports in the classroom such as adapted 
materials, equipment, and assistive technology provides students with 
disabilities needed tools to function effectively with their nondisabled 
peers. 
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